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Rural Discourses—No. XVUL. loveable, I need not argue, but with pons qualities, 


— how gloriously will a sound body enshrine a happy 
y : ED ) F | ») CULTIVATO . . ° 
oe ee oe oe a Oa soul! There is a sort of pleasure in mutual obliga- 





“She girdeth her loins with Strength, and strengtheneth her | tion, but the obligation must never become one of 
arms. * * * Strength and honor are her clothing, and she shall re 
joie in time to come.”’ 


|utter dependence, for then it is a servitude. But the 
| Woman who girdeth her loins with strength, hath a 
consciousness of personal power and independence 

(dp stone of all heman endeavor. | that g gives a dignity to her life. She is not the slave 

This is right, and it is also| of circumstance, but she can put forth her hands and 
wrong. It is right, in so much | |make circumstances bend to her purpose. 

° as it demands a valid compen-| And not only is it her happiness that she can do 
sation for all outlay of time,| for herself, but she can go further, and lend of her 
service or money. Itis wrong, | Strength to the calamities of others ; for next to our 
in that it makes a divinity of own happiness is that of our friends, and it is well 


& TILITY in its baldest form, is | 
7 often made the test and touch- 





Pen N. that compensation alone which can be Said, that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
ae represented only by money. And this This is one of the mysteries of life that we cannot 
¥ ; \. comes of that mistaken—though hon- fully comprehend until we know the whole philosophy * 


ef MPs est view—of which I have often writ- | of life,—let us accept the fact, and wait the develop- 
ten, to wit: that so many otherwise ment until we come to know more of the deep things 
WO) intelligent people, have no just conception of God. 

4 of the true end and scope of human life.| Strength and honor are herclothing. It need not 
x I shall not elaborate that argument here, | be alone the strength as of the horse, though her 
but having hinted at it in passing, leave my | loins may spring upward gloriously like the chiseled 
readers to pursue the idea at their leisure, while I representations of the Eve and the Diana, and her 
call their present attention to a matter of vital as, arms go out like the branches of the goodly cedar 
well as practical interest to us all. tree, but her strength should combine the port and 
In my last discourse, I wrote of the affectional so-| presence of human power, the excellence of might, 
cial and domestic duties of husbands. I will now go| and the excellence of wisdom, with the gentleness 
on to complete this double subject, by saying some-|0f humanity,—these all together make up the excel- 

what to my gentle sisterhood, of that reciprocal re- lence of womanhood. 
turn, which makes such a just and beautiful counter-| How do women err when they give way to the de- 
poise in the balances of this mutual relationship. | !usion that their respectability depends upon the kind 
might illustrate the subject with very striking exam- | °f material of which their apparel is made, or the par- 
ples drawn from what we see daily in the extremes | ticular style in which it is set forth. The simpleton 
of city life, where the vain coxcomb, with no idea| may array herself in the entire invoice of a whole 
above his cloth and his boots, is a fitting counterpart | dry goods and millinery shop, and be only a simple- 
to that useless and expensive piece of flummery, a|tonstill. The woman who clothes herself in strength 
full rigged lady, but it is not of these or for these|and honor, though she have only the plainest and 
that I write. My rural friends must not be whipped | simplest attire, will, by her very presence, command 
over the shoulders of these. respect as a voluntary tribute to worth. Well may 
She girdeth her loins with strength. Very few she rejoice in the time to come, for she hath a goodly 
women in our day think it an accomplishment to be | portion in this life, and the heart of her husband doth 
strong, and yet it is the foundation of all convenience | safely trust in her ; and what she hath here, is a to- 
and of all comfort ; for strength and honor will ena-| ken of her heritage in the great hereafter, when in- 
ble a woman to return in full measure an exact/ quisition shall be made as to how she hath em- 








_ equivalent for what she demands of man—that is,| ployed the body and the soul which were given her 
| protection and love. That she should be gentle and to keep, until the Master should call for them. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Bee Hive in a Garret. 





In 1839, 18 years ago last March, we put a 
large box hive of bees in a room ceiled around 
and up the rafters, about 5 feet square, in the 
south-west corner of our garret. We have no 
access to them only in cold weather. The outlet 
of the bees is to the south, and the projection of 
the roof shelters their hole, which is a half inch by 
four inches. We have often taken out more than 
100 Ibs. of the best of honey, (the comb always 
white,) through the winter, and have only failed 
two winters, I think, of getting 25 Ibs. or more; 
but are always careful to leave them a supply 
until the last cold spell in March or April, and 
always careful to clean their room in the Spring, 
before it gets so warm we cannot go in. The 
hive is large, and was full when put in, I think 
3 years old, and is set up 8 inches from the floor, | 
on posts, and never has been moved or looked | 
into for 18 years. We never have fed them, and 
they make us no trouble; have never swarmed, 
as we know of. I am sure we have taken more 
than 1,000 lbs. of honey, and the outsiders—boys 
and night-walkers—never have molested the bee 
house for 18 years. I see a good many bee 
houses with Gilmore written on them, but never 
have seen many bees flying out or in. 

Respectfully yours, 
Asa W. ALLEN. 
Mahoning Co., Aug., 1857. 


a — 


About Moving West. 





J. 8S. Robinson, of the Hardin Co. Republican, is 
a pretty sharp land broker, but nevertheless can take 
a sensible view of things, as witness a remark in a 
late No. of his paper : 


Day by day are we convinced of the foolishness 
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it were not for the fact that while a portion dis- 
like to go back and acknowledge it, and a portion 
lose so much in moving about in trying to discover 
these so much talked-of advantages in the West, 
they have not enough left to get back with, there 
would be as great an emigration to Ohio as ever 





displayed by men here in Ohio, in selling out 
comfortable homes and moving West for the pur- 
pose of bettering their condition. We have the 
testimony to sustain us in this conviction, of some 
of the shrewdest and most successful men who 
have tried the experiment. A business letter 
from one of this class is now before us, from 
which we take the liberty of publishing an ex- 
tract, which we commend to the perusal of our 
farmers. He says: 

Our wheat crop is just harvested, and is good. 
Corn is very backward, but is now growing well. 
There is one thing that is astonishing to every 
one who comes West—that is the cheapness of 
lands in Ohio, compared to the advantages pos- 
sessed. I do not believe there is a farmer in 
Hardin county that could get as good farm as he 
leaves for the money that he would sell his for ; 
and if I wanted to buy an improved farm cheap, I 
would go to Ohio; thousands have found this out 
when too late. Illinois is the best State west of 
Ohio, and I do not believe there is a farmer in 
Ohio that could buy a farm in Illinois, take into 
view the health, water, roads, schools and society, 


there was from it. 





—— 


Shape of a Goode Horse. 


[From an ancient Record. } 


A goode horse shoulde have a black, smothe, 
drie, large, round, and hollow hove, and if it be 
soft and tender, and brode about the heles, it is 
the greater sign of lightness. 

The reason is, for that the horse, from the day 
of hys foling, tredeth lighte upon the grounde, for 
he is afray’d to trust to his hoves, being as yet 
verye tender, and therefore he strayneth hys fore 
legges and back the more. The crownes above 
hys hoves shoulde be small and heavy. 

Hys pastors short, and that neyther too lowe 
nor yeat too high; so shall he be strong beneath, 
and not apt to founder. 

Hys joyntes great, with longe feawterlocks be- 
hynde, whiche is a sign of force. 

Hys legges straight and brode; hys knees 
great, leane, and playne; hys thyes full of sin- 
ews, the bones whereof should be short, equal, 
just, and well-proportioned, and the brawnes there- 
of, when he standeth with hys legges together, 
ought to be muche more distaunt one from anoth- 
er above, towards the breast, than beneath. 

Hys shoulders longe, large, and full of fleashe ; 
hys breast large and rounde; hys necke rather 
longe than shorte, greate towards the breaste, 
bending in the midst, and slender towards the 
heade ; hys ears small or rather sharpe ;_hys fore- 
head leane and large; hys eyes black and greate; 
the hollowness of hys browes well filled and shoot- 
ing outwarde ; hys jaws slender and leane ; hys 
nostells so open and puffed uppe as you may see 
the redde within, apt to receieve air; his mouth 
greate; and finally hys whole heade together 
would be like a shepe’s heade. Hys wythers 
should not only be sharpe-pointed, but also righte 
and straight, so as a man may plainlye see from 
them the departure of his shoulders; hys back 
should be shorte, and that neither risinge nor fall- 
inge, but even and playne ; hys sides should be 
long and large, with a small space between the 
hyndermost ribbe and the huckle bone; hys belly 
orderlye hid under hys ribbes; hys flanks not 
gaunte, but full; hys tayle should be full of hairs 
and long, downe to the grounde; finally all hys 
members should be correspondent to the great- 
ness of hys bodye, fashioned much like a stag, 
somewhat lower before than behind. 

———_+ 2 0 + 

A Cvre ror Leaky Cuain Pumps.—Mr. E. 
Morris, of Burlington, New Jersey, has contrived 
a remedy for the leakage of chain pumps. It 
consists of an India Rubber tube, 2 feet long, in 








a wooden chamber 4 inches square, attached to 


for double what he could sell his farm for ; and if| the bottom of the log, and the chain passes thro’ 
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the tube as a part of the log. The New Jersey 
Farmer says it acts perfectly—the instant the 
hand turns the crank the water flows from the 
nozzle.—Jour. N. Y. State Ag. Society. 





Responses from the Rural World. 


Items from Miami. 

Dear CuLtTivator:—We are only finishing 
harvesting at this late date. Our grain and grass 
are generally very good. Farmers are under 
great obligations to the skill of mechanics for fur- 
nishing us Reapers and Mowers; without them, 
I] don’t know how we would get along, help is so 
scarce, and getting worse every year. 

Work For A Livinc.—That was a good ser- 
mon you preached in the Aug. Ist Cultivator. 
Our towns are full of men who will turn up their 
noses, if asked to work in harvest. “ Ask me to 
work in the country! no, I don’t belong to that 
class.” When winter comes on, these genteel, 
high folks, begin to complain of hard times—the 
papers preach hard times, call on charity, ete., 
when, if they had not “slept in harvest,” there 
would have been no hard times. If men will stay 
in cities and towns, and are too proud to work in 
the country, let them starve. 

Harvesting Macuines.—There have been 
a good many trials of implements through the 
country, this year. But 1 would say to farmers 
designing to purchase machines, don’t be guided 
by reports of judges at these trials, but see the 
workings of the machines yourselves, and be your 
own judges. We have used the New York Reap- 
er for four years, and think it is good enough— 
cut over 100 acres per year, with very little cost 
for repairs. 

Mixine Wueat Ano Bariey.—Did you ever 
notice the fact that oats sown with spring barley, 
will ripen at the same time the barley does ¢ 
What is the cause of it? 
some oats mixed with barley, about four parts 
oats and one of barley, and adjoining sowed some 
oats clear of barley,—that which had the barley 
in it, ripened with the barley eight or ten days 
sooner than the oats along side of it. Would the 
same result follow mixing late and early wheat ? 
I think of trying it. Respectfully, 

Aug. 17, 1897. Rustic. 
Bloody Murrain. 


In the Ohio Cultivator of June 15th, I saw a 
cure for the Bloody Murrain, by using pulverized 
copperas, etc. We take logwood, quantity ac- 
cording to the size of the animal; for a large ox, 
1 lb.; less quantity for a less animal. Put in a 
bag and boil half an hour in water and sweet 
milk, half and half; about three quarts of the 
mixture for an ordinary animal, for a large ox, 
one gallon. Divide into three doses, second dose 
three hours after the first, third dose two hours 
after second. 
pour of the coldest water over the back of the 
animal, just back of the shoulder blades, so as to 
run down on each side as near as possible over 
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This spring I sowed | 


At intervals of three or four hours, | 
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the region of the manifolds, as it is the seat of the 
disease. The manifolds in case of Bloody Mur- 
rain, are in a high state of inflammation. If the 
above remedy is applied before the inflammation 
has deranged the action of the manifolds, a cure 
will be effected. If the action of the manifolds 
“are entirely stopped by inflammation, all remedies 
are unavailing. Cause of murrain, “wild grasses 
and herbs.” Murrain in cattle in the early set- 
tling of this country were very prevalent; the 
disease now is scarcely known. 
LABAN PERDEW. 


| Crawford Co., Aug., 1857 
Trumbull County. 

The weather has been such that there is much 
grass yet standing in this quarter, though most of 
the hay has been secured in good order, and the 
standing grass is very green for the season.— 
Oats are good, and the most potatoes growing 
that I ever knew, and looking remarkably well, 
but there begins to be rumors of rot. . 

My wife likes the Ohio Cultivator best of the 
half dozen agricultural papers we take, and of 
course it cannot be dispensed with. §. A. B. 

Hartford. 

Of course we like that kind of a wife.—Eb. 

Smut in Wheat. 

What is the cause of it, and when the cause is 
known, what is a preventive? Can you or some 
of your practical wheat growers, give a known 
cause, not a mere supposition? All my expe- 
rience does not agree with the many asserted 
causes. Your subscriber, R. 

AnsweR.—A gross mucky soil, and a humid at- 
mosphere at the time of filling, are promotive of 
‘smut. For the rest see the able article on Ergot, in 
|the last number of the Ohio Cultivator.—Ep. 
Williams County. 

I visited one of my neighbor’s wheat fields a 
few days ago, and was shown the production of 
one grain of rye, [second year, of course —Ep.] 
that was found in the wheat. There were ninety- 
seven stalks, and six thousand two hundred and 
‘eight grains of rye. 
| Early sown wheat was good, late wheat about 
a half crop—the midge was in all late sown 
smooth wheat. I never saw better oat fields — 
|Corn is growing fine; if frost does not come too 
early, there will be good crops. HH. R. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Cuyahoga County. 

Yet the dogs are killing sheep—twenty or 
more by one dog destroyed in day light, the own- 
er refusing to pay for the sheep or kill the dog. 
I hope there will be something done to lessen the 
number of dogs, and thereby increase the number 
and safety of the flocks, and thus add wealth to 
the whole community. [Appeal to higher law— 
lead and strychnine.—Eb. } 

Horse Tuieves.—The town folks have been 
counting, and say there are ten horses missing, 
and yet no trail of the thieves. J. W. D. 

| Bedford, Aug., 1857. 
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The Pork Market in Prospect. | 


During the last two months a good deal has 
been done in the way of contracts for Hogs for 
November delivery. 

In the early part of June, when it was thought 
quite doubtful that even a moderate corn crop 
could be made, the disposition to make these con- 
tracts was strong and very general throughout 


the West, and within the last month, when it be-| 


came apparent that the markets would be entirely 
cleared of the old stocks of provisions before the 
new would come in, the demand, which had sub- 
sided some during the fore part of July, again be- 
came more active, and prices advanced. 

During the latter part of June and the fore 
part of July, $6 50 per cwt. seemed to be the 
prevailing rate, and at which we heard of con- 
tracts to the extent of 7,000 head. During the 
latter part of July, $6 75 was paid for 4,000 head 
for November delivery, and $6 50 for the fore 
part of December. Within the last two weeks 
about 3,000 head were sold, for November deliv-, 
ery, at 37 00 per ewt. net. 

The impression is pretty generally entertained, 
that the Pork brought into market early will com- 
mand high prices. 

According to our advices from Illinois, there is 
an active demand for Hogs in that State, at 56 
net, with more buyers than sellers.— Cin. Price 
Current. 





Sheep in Minnesota. 

Frienp Harris:—Having no doubt that a 
little conversation I have just had with Mr. An- 
drew Robertson, an old Minnesotian, upon one of 
my pet agricultural hobbies, would be acceptable 
to most of the readers of the Ohio Cultivator, 
and possibly prove of advantage in a pecuniary 
way to those who may profit by the suggestion, I 
will give you the experience of Mr. R., the pres- 
ent farmer of the Upper Sioux, and his side re- 
marks. 

In questioning me in reference to the country 
west to the Big Sioux River, I replied that it 
would without doubt one day be a great cattle and 
sheep raising country, from which I now have no 
reason to change, as Mr. Robertson’s sheep rais- 
ing in Minnesota would merely add to my belief. 
In 1838, Mr. Robertson was living upon the Mis- 
sissippi, below the present site of St. Paul. From 
the dryness of the winters, and the quantity of 
good grass that remained upon the prairies during 
the winter, kept from the frost by the snows, and 
retaining its strength until the grass sprouted in 
the spring, the idea occurred to Mr. R. that sheep 
would be a profitable investment for a Minnesota 
farmer. In ’38, he sent to Missouri for six ewes 
with their lambs, to experiment upon. These he 
cared for until ’44, when he sold out and removed 
farther north. The result of his experiments 
amounted to this: When he received the sheep, 
the former owner stated that their fleeces ave- 


raged from 2 to 24 lbs. The spring following 
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their arrival in Minnesota, the quantity and qual- 
ity of the wool had not increased very materially. 
But in the spring of °44, the fleeces averaged 74 
Ibs., and the wool was at least one hundred per 
cent. finer than at the first shearing. The flesh 
also was more compact in the winter than the 
sheep of the more Southern States, having much 
the taste of venison, losing entirely the “ taste of 
the wool” that is noticed in mutton. 

As to the increase, Mr. R. states that he does 
not remember of one instance where a ewe bro’t 


forth less than two lambs, and that one of his | 


ewes had four in the twelve months—two in the 
spring and two in the fall. Let some of the Ohio 
farmers come out with their sheep, and not re- 
main among the goats. It will be well to be 
among the sheep when they are shown to the 
right. Yours in behalf of the sheep, 
S. A. M. 
Lower Sioux Agency, Minnesota, Aug. 3, 1857. 
asnisccnanigiiiliiasattiestti 
The Army Worm in 1806 in Western Pa, 
and Virginia. 


Gen. Harris :—In a former number of the 
Ohio Cultivator of July 15th, I have noticed a 
communication from A. J. T., touching the ap- 
pearance of the Army Worms in Lawrence Co., 
Ohio. Although a resident of Jefferson county, 
State aforesaid, from the beginning of the year 


7 


1805 to the present time, I have never seen the | 


Army Worms in this or any of the adjoining 
counties. Having business to attend to in Fay- 
ette Co., Pa., about the 20th of June, 1806, 
shortly after I crossed the Ohio River, I found 
the Army Worm on almost every farm until | 
reached the Monogahela River, in the greatest 
abundance. They appeared to be making their 
way marching eastward, having full access to 
wheat and rye fields, the stalks of which they had 
divested of every blade, but the heads of both 
wheat and rye were so far advanced towards ri- 
pening as not to be injured. The farmers, to save 
their oats, corn and flax, (for flax was abundantly 
raised in those days,) had to plow a deep furrow 
around the fields containing their summer crops, 
and dress up the inside edge of the furrow per- 
pendicular, so that they could not climb up the 
sides thus formed. Some farmers, when the fur- 
rows became well filled, hauled straw and laid it 
on them and set fire to it, and thus roasted them 
by thousands. In due time they all disappeared, 
and where they came from or where they went 
to, no one could tell. But it is evident they left 
no eggs to hatch, or any means by which their 
species could be propagated. 

Harvest Report. 


Our harvest in Jefferson county is drawing to- 
wards a close, and by the Ist of Sept. will prob- 
ably be over. It has been a long, tedious har- 
vest, owing, first, to so much continued wet weatb- 
er, second, the want of a sufficient number oi 
good harvest hands, and third, nearly all the oats 
and a vast deal of barley was laid flat by the} 
wind and rains, and had to be reaped—a farm op- 
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A Good Clover Seed Gatherer. 


Winridianimitidildaigigndininabitia _ 
eration that but few men now-a-days understand. 
Oats, spring barley and hay crops are good, and : on, See ; 
the sa crop has A good gutieann erThe po-| Mr. Jeremiah Kinney, Jr, one of those farm- 
tato crop is abundant, but the rot has set in gen-| ©TS around Plymouth, who gives that section of 
erally in this county, and to what extent it may) the county of Ww ayne its high character, has con- 
damage the potato crop time will determine.— | structed one of the best clover seed pullers which 
The wheat crop of Jefferson county has suffered | We have had an opportunity of examining, and 
by depredations of the midge, so that not more | Which, he informed us when at his house a few 
than half a crop will be obtained when threshed weeks ago, worked very satisfactorily, even where 
and cleaned. I believe the best remedy against | the clover was lodged and very thick. Mr. Kin- 
the midge, is to manure the ground ‘and sow | €y had made the machine himself. The sides 
early. But last fall the farmers of Jefferson Co. of the box wore formed of inch plank, and the 
did sow early, but no rain came to bring it up till bottom of material rather heavier. The forward 
the 17th of October; yet notwithstanding those side — oe The other sides were about ten 
who manured their wheat fields well, had a good inches high. The front was formed of teeth made 
crop. Rosert A. Suerrarp. | °% iron, arranged so as to leave about the eighth 
Jefferson Co. O., Atiga, 1857. of an inch between each. The width of the ma- 
os. 5 a es ichine was about four and a half or five feet, and 
A, W. Allen’s French and Spanish Sheep. | {ive feet from the front to the back. To the sides 
joel ‘of this box were affixed plow wheels, which had 
Epitor Onto Cuttivator :—As you request-|a gage by which the box when in operation can 
ed of all of your subscribers, I will give you a) be raised or lowered, as the crop might require. 
little of our experience in wool growing. Our) Fastened to the bottom of the box also by iron 
French buck, one year ago, at 18 months, sheared | staples close to the sides, are two handles like 
21 lbs. of wool, unwashed, and the Spanish at 1 t| those of a plow, by which the machine is guided 
months, sheared 16 Ibs.; at something less than|and held in a proper position. When operating, 
12 months growth, cut 203, and 14 lbs. this year.|a boy sits between the handles, and with a hoe 


Four French ewes of 2 years’ growth, cut 194,| rakes back the seed, and keeps the teeth perfectly 


19}, and 164, beside one pound each at the time | clean. 


of lambing. 
Some of our ewes cut 9 lbs. 2 oz., and 9 lbs. 4 
oz. Of 25 buck lambs, yearlings, two of the cross 
of French and Spanish, cut each 10 Ibs. 
the above 25 was of native breed, as large and 
fared with the whole, his fleece was sound, and 
weighed 2 Ibs. 14 0z. In a lot of 22 ewes, year- 
lings, one cut 9 lbs. The above 56 yearlings gen- 
erally cut from 54 to 74 Ibs. 





One of | 





‘himself, 
In a lot of thirty-| cutting the bar iron into proper shape, and drill- 
five 3 year old ewes, with lambs, I found but one | ing the holes for the screws. 


The teeth are made of inch flat iron, 


The rest of our sheep were washed.! about three-eighths in thickness. 
| 5 


Each tooth was pointed, and contained two 


holes by which it was fastened with common 
screws to the box. 


Mr. Kinney stated that with 
this machine he gathered a crop of clover seed 
with the greatest ease, and the whole crop was 
taken from the field. ‘The machine was made by 
and all the iron work, which consisted in 


The iron teeth we 


that cut less than 5 Ibs., and the heaviest was 7| think better than wooden ones, and less liable to 


lbs. and 4 oz. They were full blood Spanish,| clog—dMich. Farmer. 


and as much as the little Spanish ewe may be 
looked down upon with disdain by her more lofty 
neighbor, the lofty and lengthy French, yet there 
is money in the former, when we count the cost, 
freight and keep together. 

We have paid a good deal of money for our 
fine sheep, and I am disposed to the belief that 
those Vermont sheep will be a source of a vast 
amount of wealth to Ohio, if they are properly 
cared for. There is no stock that pays betier 
than sheep, and it costs but little more to raise a 
yearling that will shear 7 or 8 Ibs. of wool at 50 
cts. per lb., than one that shears 24 or 3 lbs. at 
40 cts. But, says one, your Vermont sheep must 
be stabled all winter. That is true, and let me 
say to you in reply, that the manure that lays un- 
der our barns, dry and ready for the wheat field 
as soon as the harvest is off, will pay all the extra 
expense of our shed for the sheep, and then see 
what a saving of feed. Yes, my friend, if you do 
not calculate to house your sheep next winter, 
you had better conclude to slaughter them before 
winter comes. Asa W. ALLEN. 

Mahoning Co. 





Cruelty of the Check Rein. 


Frienp Harris :—I was sitting, a few days 
since, in a religious meeting, where I could see at 
several hitching posts, horses standing tightly 
reined, turning their heads this way and that way, 
endeavoring to obtain a little relief, while kept in 
this unnatural and painful position. I thought 
what a piece of humanity it would have been to 
have relieved these dumb brutes, the few hours 
their drivers were so sacredly engaged, by slack- 
ening the rein. Let my professing Christian 
friends observe how soon the poor confined crea- 
ture will drop his head and stretch forth his nose 
on slackening the rein. J. C. 

Columbiana Co., 8th mo., 1857. 





FarrrieLp County.—We have secured our 
wheat, which is a good average crop. If some of 
your readers has experimented with the Turkish 
Flint Wheat, I should be glad to hear from them 
through the Cultivator. If it proves good, I 
should like to procure some for seed. 7 

Amanda, Auq., 1857. SAMUEL Barr. 
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Flummery and Toadyism. 


Our ingenious mechanical friend, Jos. E. Holmes 
of Newark, late Superintendent of the U. 8S. Ag. 


Society Reaper Trial at Syracuse, is a man of sense, 
and acquits himself creditably in any business he un- 
dertakes. He was not very well pleased with some 
things at the Trial, and writes to that effect to the 
Scientific American. If he had included along with 
the military flummery, strictures upon the civil toady- 
ism to big men, who are well enough in their place, 
but mighty green and gassy in the harvest field, we 
should have liked his article better. It is one of our 
doctrines that the best way to honor labor is to be- 
Wi 
do not feel that labor is honored by the hollow pa- 


come a working man, and preach by example. 
tronage of politicians and place men. In a matter 
of mechanics, we would rather have the single judg- 
ment of such a man as Holmes, than that of a jury 
made up of all the Governors and Honorables.in the 
Nation, with an advisory corps of all the Royal loaf- 
ers of Europe thrown in. And in a matter of culti- 
vation, we would choose any one of fifty Dutch gar- 
deners that stand in our market, against the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. and the entire Congress ; and this 
is nothing to the special credit of the one or the dis- 
credit of the other, so long as each keeps to his 
place, and what he is best fitted for. But 
what Mr. Holmes says : 


this is 


I have found for years in the management of 


exhibitions of this kind, that when I pleased my- 
self with my own efforts and action, that the ex- 
hibitors and the public have also been gratified, 
and their approbation has followed my own con- 
victions of what was just and proper. 

In this last effort I have not fully pleased my- 
self, and I shall bear quietly any note of censure 
interested or disinterested observers may feel dis- 
posed to award, as I certainly am responsible for 
any lack of system in carrying forward the trial. 

You, like me, repudiate the mixing up of mili- 
tary parade and show with civic and particularly 
with agricultural gatherings and professions, and 
I believe you and your readers generally will 
sympathise with my griefs when I attribute all the 
confusion and irregularities that delayed and 
spoiled our first two day’s operations, to the ap- 
pearance and interference of certain military ope- 
rations in the shape of big guns, swords, blue 
coats, epaulettes, etc., without any notice or con- 
sultation with me, and entirely breaking up and 
counteracting the plans I had laid for opening the 
trial; and all the apologies I have to make to ex- 
hibitors for submitting to it, is, that the whole 
came so suddenly upon us that I had not time to 
counteract the movements, and not the patience to 
submit quietly to the intrusion. 

I have no right to make your paper the chan- 
nel for a personal outburst of spleen against the 
military of Syracuse, for their misplaced and mis- 
timed parade, but I wish you to aid me, in warn- 
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ing committees of arrangement, wherever they 
may be located, that by placing the military at 


‘the head of mechanical and agricultural proces- 
lsions and exhibitions, they disgust and alienate 


the men to whom they are indebted for the true 
glory and advancement of the arts of peace. The 
pecuniary failure of the New York Crystal Pal- 
ace enterprise, Was due in a great measure to ne- 
glecting in the same manner the mechanics who 
were to support it. 

The trial of the machines was less satisfactory 
during the sweepstakes or trial against time, than 
on the trials singly with the dynamometer. Most 
unfortunately, 1 think, for the exhibitors gener- 
ally, they strove to make good time at the ex- 
pense of good work, and some of our most popu- 
lar and valuable machines may find that less haste 
would have worked to their advantage in the 
final result, as the judges must take the work done 
at the trial as the standard, instead of what they 
know many of the machines capable of doing un- 
der other circumstances. 

I have no doubt that the report will be more 
extensively noticed and read than any other ever 
made on kindred subjects. Our means of obtain- 
ing the direct and side draught or resistance, were 
better, without doubt, than ever before applied, 
and we feel that the application has been fully 
and honestly made and recorded, and that the 
public for once will have true mathematical re- 
sults to guide in the selection of machines. 


dl 


Wolf Teeth in Horses. 


Why such teeth affect the eyes, I know not; 
neither did I ever see any one who pretended to 
give any reason, though I have asked the most 
experienced and skillful dental surgeons. But 
that two small, sharp teeth, called in common 
parlance wolf teeth, frequently grow one on each 
side of the upper jaw of the horse, just in front 
of the molars, is a fact known to all conversant 
with young horses ; and that such teeth do injure 
the eyes, | have no question. My father raised 
some blood horses, and I can remember when 
quite a boy, seeing them knocking out these teeth 
from the colts. Although the eyes recovered 
soon after the teeth were out, I could see no rea- 
son for it, and thought it an absurd custom.— 
When old enough to take a more practical inter- 
est, I thought it must be the bleeding occasioned 
by extracting the teeth, that was beneficial ; but I 
soon found by practical experience, that bleeding 
would not cure the eyes while these teeth re- 
mained in. I have known, I should think, as 
many as thirty cases. I never knew them to 
come in colts younger than two or more than six 
years old. Horses, more frequently, though 
mares sometimes have them. I have noticed one 
eye of one of my young horses becoming sore, 
and found quite a large wolf tooth on that side of 
the mouth, while the tooth on the other side would 
be but just making its appearance, and the eye on 
that side quite clear. I have known some cases 
where but one tooth ever came, but in most in- 
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stances, where one appears, the other will come | 
shortly. I have had three cases among my own 
horses, the past spring, all of which recovered 
soon after the teeth were out. And I do not now 
recollect an instance where the teeth were ex- 
tracted soon after the eyes became sore, that they | 
did not recover. They are best extracted with 
forceps.—W™. H. Lapp, Richmond, O., in Coun-| 
try ¢ rentleman. 
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More of Ergot and Hoof Ail. 


Frienp Harris :—I learn from your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Peirce of Ravenna, that he has 
made some experiments with cattle diseased with 
hoof ail, which I think a matter of much import- 
ance to the farming community. From my ob- 
servation, (having lost three, and cured some five | 
or six, besides seeing many of my neighbors with 
the same disease,) I should nearly agree with) 
Mr. P. and your remarks upon his first article. | 
At the time 1 was troubled with the disease, I} 
had no knowledge of any remedy for the system, | 
and only treated the feet, by cutting away the 
part affected, and washing daily with a strong so- 
lution of corrosive sublimate, until it produced 
some sensation, and then sweet or ffsh oil, until 
there seemed to be a new and healthy formation 
of the hoof, the old ones in most cases coming off. 
In some instances the first symptoms noticed by 
me was frozen feet, which I then and now con- 
sider the result, and not the cause of the disease, 
as the cattle were kept in comfortable stables.— 
The symptoms following were much as described 
by Mr. P. But I have come to a different con- 
clusion with regard to the causing the untimely 
dropping of calves. I think the effects are differ- 
ent upon various animals. Though I never had a 
cow diseased in the feet which lost her calf, yet 
in all cases of such untimely productions, where 
] have observed closely, there has been an un- 
healthy discharge by the mother and an unhealthy 
calf, they being sometimes many hours, and some- 
times two days, showing great distress by turns, 
and the balance of the time much debility. 

The suggestion of Mr. P. that the urine coming 
in contact with the feet, may cause that part to 
be affected, is worthy of consideration. I think 
the urine the most natural channel to work off the 
effect of the ergot, and if so, highly impregnated 
with the poison ; and when the system becomes | 
so debilitated that it cannot longer throw off the 
effects of the poison, then the crisis comes, which 
I think results in an internal abscess or diseased 
extremities, and it would be the most likely to lo- 
cate where the parts were the most exposed.— 
Debility would prevent a healthy circulation to 
the extremities, and the diseased drainings would 
doubly expose the hind feet. After the disease 
reaches this stage, if the weather is cold the feet 
are liable to be frozen, but healthy cattle are not 
liable to freeze their feet, even though much ex- 
posed. Last season we had more ergot than 
usual upon our meadows. We used wood ashes, 
saltpetre, sulphur and salt, freely, while using) 
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that kind of hay, and had no cases of the disease 
this season, among 60 head of cattle, mostly cows, 
but lost four calves. 

The cattle cured by me were about 3 months 
in getting well. 

(Query.—Do the above named remedies, (which 
are the same named by Mr. P.,) neutralize the 
effects of the ergot, or do they serve to correct 
the system, or both? What articles should be 


| given when the creature is down with the dis- 


ease f 
I have never had a creature out of health that 

had eaten ten bushels or more of roots through 

the winter, and they look 20 per cent. better the 

next season. We use mostly carrots and pars- 

Will you or your correspondeut answer the 

above, for the benefit of the unfortunate ? 
Trumbull Co., Aug., 1857. 


U. B. 


Written for the Ohio Cultivator. 
How to Know all about it. 





Mr. Harter, (the discoverer of etherial insensi- 
bility,) carries on a fine “little farm well tilled” 
in Summit county, Ohio, and his statements of 
crops are models. He keeps accurate accounts, 
and many others should at once follow his exam- 
ple. Getting a living and making a fortune are 
ends which the farmer holds up to himself,—dol- 
lars and cents are the representatives of all his 
operations. He plows and plants, sows and reaps, ~ 
and the Do.Luar is the standard by which he 
measures his labor and estimates his crops. If 
the produce of an acre of ground upon which fifty 
dollars have been expended for labor, manure and 
seeds, amounts to only forty dollars, there is a 
loss of ten dollars. The system is at fault, and 
needs correcting. 

But how many farmers are there who plant 
and harvest from year to year, growing poorer 
and poorer, without even knowing where the leak 
is! Thousands of farmers go on from youth to 
old age, with no definite idea of what they are 
Their labors are in some measure suc- 
cessful, but they only find it out by the presence 
of the DoLvar in their pockets. They keep no 
account in dollars and cents of their operations, 
and hence have no means of correcting any defect 
which may exist in their system. The general 
result only becomes known to them by the amount 
turned in from year to year. 

We admit that many a clear-headed old farmer 
has grown rich without any sign of an account 
book, except the chalkings on his cellar door.— 
Sometimes, too, a man of judgment can make up 
his opinion of the profitableness of various crops, 
without a systematic account book; but his opin- 
ion is only an opinion, it must be vague and in- 
definite. The man who had a thousand dollars 
invested in any other way, without an account 
book, would be regarded as unsafe to trust. Why 
should not farmers know something about their 
business, too, by black and white records? 


Nimisila, Aug., 1857. Gro. W. Grove. 
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|two miles below, south of the grounds, and can run 
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Aboot going to hee wales. 


Now the season of agricultural exhibitions is close 
at meee we will offer a few practical suggestions : 
every thing ready a few days before the time of the | 
Fair. Provide for the comfort of stock, the safety of | 
articles for exhibitors, and the convenience of exhib-| 
itors and visitors. 

2. Exhibitors should have their stock or articles 
on the ground early, so as to be well placed, and/| 
properly entered on the books. Study the rules and} 
directions of the premium list, be reasonable in your | 
expectations, and just to your competitors. 

3. Visitors to all Fairs should go to learn and to 
enjoy, rather than to show themselves off. To this 
end they will dress plainly, and take no superfluous 
changes. Ladies should wear substantial traveling 
dresses, leather shoes, and if the thing could be pos- 
sible, a bonnet that would protect the head, and that | 
would bear handling. 


Put on no loose jewelry to 
tempt nimble fingers, avoid carrying any considerable 
sum of money about the person. See that wallet 
and watch are not exposed in outside pockets. Go 
prepared in mind to keep a pleasant temper with the 
multitude, and to lodge and fare as it happens. See 
all you can and learn all you can, without being im- 
pertinent or troublesome. 

Thus much of Fairs in general; after the great 
Man Show at Louisville, the Ohio State Fair will be | 
the first State exhibition in the West. This will be 
held near Cincinnati, commencing on Tuesday, the 
15th of Sept. Wednesday, Thursday and Friday will 
be the great public show days. The show ground 
lies just north of the Brighton House, in the north- 
west corner of Cincinnati, on the Hamilton pike and 
Miami canal. This is about 24 miles from the prin- 
cipal hotels, and three miles from the steamboat 
landing. Visitors without baggage, coming down 
the Hamilton and Dayton Railroad, can get off the 
cars at Ernst’s Station, opposite the Brighton House 
and it is not a long walk over to the grounds. Vis- 
itors by the Little Miami Railroad, will have a port- 
age of over three miles through the city. Visitors 


places to stay at, and plenty to eat. 





| When 





by the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, will be landed 


\up to Ernst’s on the Hamilton and Dayton Road, or 
otherwise. 


There will be abundance of lodging 
room in and about the city, and visitors can all find 
The Corres- 
|ponding Secretary — the following special infor- 


| mation : 


The following Railroads will convey passen- 
gers to and from Cincinnati, during the Fair, for 
half the usual rates of charges, and will convey 
|stock and articles for exhibition, free. Before en- 
tering the car, the passenger must purchase of 
the ticket agent an excursion ticket to and from 


= |\the Fair, for which he will pay the usual price 
|from that station to Cincinnati, but the excursion 


ticket entitles the holder to return free of charge. 
stock or other articles for competition are 


shipped on the cars, the usual rate for freight 


| 


. Officers of Agricultural Societies should have | 


must be paid by the shipper to the freight agent, 
| who will give a receipt for the same ; at the close 
lof the Fair the Corre sponding Secretary will 
issue certificates to all competitors and exhibitors, 


iw hich will entitle them to have their stock or oth- 


er articles returned free of charge, and when ar- 
rived at the station from which the *y were shipped, 
‘the amount advanced for freight will be re- 
funded. 

The above arrangements are valid on the fol- 
lowing roads: Mad River & Lake Erie, Cincin- 
nati & Chicago, Cleveland & Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land & Mahoning, Cleveland, Columbus & Cin- 
cinnati, Central Ohio, Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 


| Chicago, Cleveland & Toledo, Cleveland, Paines- 


ville & Ashtabula, Little Miami, Xenia & Colum- 
bus, Indiana Central, Dayton & Western, Cincin- 
nati, Wilmington & Zanesville, Marietta, Cincin- 
nati & Hillsboro’, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton, Ohio & Mississippi, Sandusky, Mansfield & 
Newark, Columbus, Piqua & Indiana, and Steu- 
benville, Newark & Columbus. 

The following Roads will convey passengers at 
half the usual rates of fare, and stock and other 
articles at half the usual rates of freight: Belle- 
fontaine & Indiana, Cincinnati & Indianapolis— 
the latter on special trains only. 

The Covington & Lexington Road will trans- 
port stock, etc., at half the usual rates of freight, 
but will charge the usual rates for passengers. 

Exhibitors will find it much to their advantage 
to have their stock and other heavy articles on 


the ground the week preceding the Fair. The 


principal Railroads have heretofore, as a general 
thing, taken the freight trains off the roads during 
the F air, but if the articles are shipped the pre- 
ceding week, they will be sure to be there in 
time, and better arrangements can be made for 
their exhibition. 


To conclude this matter, we have a word for our- 


»/self. Weshall be at the State Fair, by leave of 


Providence, and at as many Ohio County Fairs as 
our business will permit. When we are abroad, we 
want to get acquainted with as many of our readers 


and other friends as possible. So when you come 
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within hailing distance of us at any time, just give 
us a hand, say who you are and where you live, and 
it will rejoice our soul to greet you. 
sees = 
Premium Roaps.—In the premium list of the De- 
kalb Co. Ind. Agricultural Society, we notice premi- 
ums offered for the ist, 2d and 3d best worked road 
districts. There is a good idea. Good roads are a 
thing to be encouraged, and if our agricultural socie- 
ties would stir up the people to take care to have 
good roads, clean fence corners, economical barn- 
yard fixtures, convenient farm houses, etc., they 
would be taking a good step forward. 
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More AcKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Our hat is off to-day 
for further greetings from the County Societies, to 
wit: Old Wayne goes 50 copies of the Ohio Culti- 
vator, Montgomery ditto, as usual, and Medina foots 


up over 90. Gentlemen, your most obedient. 








Tue Screntiric American begins a new volume 
about this time, and now is the time to subscribe.— 
This great work is too well known to need descrip- 
tion here. It is always foremost and reliable in me- 
chanical improvement and illustration. Published 
weekly, by Munn & Co., New York City, at $2 a 
year. 

















Mills for Crushing Chinese Sugar Cane. 





The early part of the season was quite unfavorable 
for the growth of the Sugar Cane, of which a good 
many thousands of acres were planted. This at first 
gave rise to many anxieties among those who had 
been over sanguine in their expectations of realizing 
large returns from this new plant, in the Northern 
States. Our own expectations have only been quite 
moderate, and if people do make their fortunes by it, 
we cannot flatter ourselves that they were urged into 
it by our advice ; and if they fail to realize their ex- 
pectations, they cannot send their curses to roost 
with our chickens. We think of it just as we did 
last year, that itis an excellent forage plant, and this 
season will testits virtues forsyrup. Our little patch 
was planted very late, well into June, and is now 
most beautifully in feather. 

We do not think that an economical manufacture 
of the syrup can be gone into without an iron mill. 
To crush the canes effectually will require the rellers 
to nip very closely, and the gudgeons must be very 


strong. If made of wood, the gudgeons must be so 
large as to create a good deal of friction. It should 
be borne in mind that the juice is pressed out entirely 
by the rollers, while the canes are passing through, 
and not, asin cider making, by pressing afterwards 
under screws. 


But as many people cannot afford to buy an iron 
mill, we give the cut of a cheap wooden mill, that 
any ingenious mechanic in joinery can make for the 

| purpose. The cut sufficiently explains itself. To 
prepare the canes for crushing, cut and gather them 
when they just reach maturity, strip off the leaves 
and seeds, and put them through the mill before the 
juice ferments in the stalks. Then proceed to boil 
down the juice slowly, skim and clarify with lime 
water, until the syrup is as thick as desired. Those 
who propose to go farther, and try to see if the syrup 
will grain and make sugar, must depend very much 
upon their ingenuity at present, until more is known 
by careful experiments. 
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Pine Tree CatTerriILLars.—Last year a spe- 
cies of worm made its appearance on my favorite 
pine trees, and ate the leaves all off, and we 
thought had killed the trees. This spring they 
leaved out again, but the worms are back, and | 
wish to inquire if you know any thing about 
them, and whether there is any remedy for their 
ravages. I tried hot water upon them without 
any effect. I enclose one of the worms for your 
inspection, of about one-third the size of last 
year. Respectfully, &e., 

Miss Franc. A. Maxon. 

Violet Glen, Washington Co., O 

Remarks.—The worm is evidently the larve of 
the Pine Saw Fly, (Lophyrus,) of which there are 
several species. These insects are very destructive, 
at times, to pine forests in Europe, and Dr. Harris 
mentions their ravages upon the cultivated pine and 
fir trees in Massachusetts. The present insect is a 
fly, of yellowish brown color, about one-third of an 
inch long, with transparent wings which expand 
half an inch. She deposits her eggs in May, in lit- 
tle slits which she cuts in the pine leaf, and the 
worms are hatched in June and disappear in July, 
when they descend to the ground to undergo their 
transformations. The remedy proposed by Dr. Har- 
ris, is sprinkling the trees with strong soap suds— 
that made from whale oil soap is the best. If this 
failed, we would try tobacco water, or a decoction of 
quassia chips. If the trees are large, it would be 
advisable to procure a garden syringe for applying 
the remedy; if small, a common watering pot will 
answer. 

Grare Vine Beetite.—Laban Perdew of Crawford 
Co., sends us specimens of a small beetle which eats 
the blossom buds of grape vines in the spring, and 
he states that his entire crop of grapes was destroyed 
by them for two or three years, till the present sea- 
son, when he checked their ravages by jarring them 
off the vines upon a sheet spread beneath, as is often 
done with the plum curculio ; as this insect, like that, 
jumps or falls to the ground, when disturbed, and re- 
mains still for a short time. Dr. Harris calls this 
the grape vine flea beetle, (Haltica chalybea ) It is 
about one-sixth of an inch in length, of a dark shining 
violet or steel blue color. They appear early in 
spring, and disappear soon after the vine blossoms |¢« 
are gone. The eggs are deposited upon the vine 
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leaves or stems, and produce small worms of a chest- 
nut color, which, after feeding upon the leaves for a 
while, without doing much mischief, descend into 
the ground to undergo transformation. 

The first account of this insect was written by 
David Thomas of Cayuga Co., N. Y., and published 
in Silliman’s Journal,in 1831. Since that time sev- 
eral notices have appeared of its ravages in different 
sections of the country, occasionally causing the en- 
tire loss of the grape crop, but not over a large ex- 
tent of territory. We have seen no remedy pro- 
posed. The one adopted by friend Perdew is per- 
haps as good as any; but we would also watch for 
the appearance of the little worms on the leaves, 
and give them a dose or two of the medicine pre- 
scribed above for the pine tree worms. 


Pic Prant Borer.—* Lizzie” of Fremont, sent 
us a specimen of the insect mentioned in Ohio Cul- 
tivator,as burrowing in the stems of the Rhubarb 
plant ; but it was so dried and broken when it ar- 
rived, that we could not make out its shape or char- 
acter. Lizzie says she tried the remedies we pro- 
posed, sprinkling with soap suds and wood ashes, and 
she thinks their ravages were greatly lessened 
thereby. We hope, if it appears again next year, 
she will send us another specimen. Take a small 
bit of pine wood, say an inch long and half an inch 
thick, (square,) in the middle of one side cut an ex- 
cavation large enough to contain the insect, then fit 
a thin piece of wood over it as a cover, and wind it 
round with thread, and enclose it in a letter to us by 
mail. M. B. B. 





About Blackberries and Raspberries. 


Our friend, D. C. Dichneal of Sandusky, in send- 
ing usa basket of fine blackberries, writes as fol 
lows : 


I send you ‘a few samples of blackberries as 
they grow here; (the season has been unfavora- 
ble.) The large ones you will recognize as the 
New Rochelle ; the others are some of my na- 
tives ; they do not bear much this season, but are 
making strong growth, and I hope to get a fine 
crop next season. The New Rochelle is bearing 
finely, but the birds get the most of them. I 
think this variety has not been overrated ; and it 
is the only kind I can as yet recommend as worth 
cultivating for market. The white variety I am 
much pleased with. It is early, a great bearer, 
and the fruit of a pleasant sweet flavor, essen- 
tially different from any other variety. I think 
the size of this berry may be improv ed by good 
culture and pruning. 

I sold in market this season bushels of straw- 
berries and raspberries on the same morning, and 
my blackberries were ripe before the raspberries 
were gone. That new red raspberry I have, is 
the best I have seen for market. It is hardy, 
early, productive, handsome and good; I picked 
the last of them to-day, Aug. 10th. 
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From an Ohioan in Iowa. 





His Strawberry Crop. 

In the Cultivator of the first of August, I no- 
tice an article in relation to my strawberries, 
taken from the Oskaloosa Herald. The state- 
ment there given is not correct. The ground oc-| 
cupied was 59 by 142 feet, and the product 33) 
bushels, which would be at the rate of 242 bush-| 
els per acre—at 20 cts. per quart, produce | 
S1.548 80. 


How to do it. 


{ 

I see by the papers, that some persons have 
come to the conclusion that poor land is best for 
strawberries. This is contrary to my experience. 
Our soil here is naturally rich and deep, and the 
ground in which my strawberries are set, is in 
my garden, and has been manured more or less 
every year for the last four years. In the spring 
of °55, it was covered with a good coat of stable 
manure, plowed under, and planted in early pota- 
toes. After the potatoes were taken off, in the 
latter part of Sept., the ground was again covered 
with a light coat of well rotted manure, oyer 
which was scattered a small quantity of leached 
ashes, and the whole spaded in. A part of the 
plants were immediately set out, and the balance 
were set the next spring. The rows were about 
18 inches apart, and the plants 12 inches apart in 
the rows. The runners were suffered to grow, 
and by fall they had completely covered the whole 
ground. Early this last spring, a small quantity 
of well rotted straw manure was evenly spread 
over the bed, and the plants allowed to remain 
very thick. You have the result, the crop of this 
season ; and I would here remark, that the season 
was not favorable for a very large crop of ber- 
ries. It was too dry about the time the berries 
were ripening. But, if any person has had a 
better yield, I would like to hear how it was pro- 
duced, and with what variety. MeAvoy’s Supe- 
rior is much the best kind that I have ever tried 
here. Many of the berries, this season, measured 
33 inches in circumference, and the plants stood 
too thick to admit of any cultivation, consequently 
the ground was not stirred this season. Had the 
plants been thinned cut and the ground cultivated, | 
I have no doubt the berries would have been 
much larger. 


Harvest and Crops. | 

We are now about through with our harvest, | 
and the crop of spring wheat and oats never | 
was better in this part of lowa. The corn, tho’) 
planted late, now promises well,—never saw bet-| 
ter corn weather than we are having at this time. | 
Ilay, a good crop, and mostly got up in good or-| 
der. 


The Span Worm 
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\frequently jarred 20 or 30 of these 
at one time from a small apple tree, and in a few 
days perhaps find as many upon the same tree.— 
They seemed to prey upon the young fruit, while 
the span worm chose the leaves. 
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green worms 


Rost. SEEVERS. 
Oskaloosa, lowa, Aug., 1857. 





How to make Strawberry Beds. 


BY THE LATE A. J. DOWNING. 

Two points must be understood, to grow the 
best strawberries : Ist, that the soil must be deep; 
and 2d, that it must be rich. If you look at the 
leaves of a strawberry, and, because they are not 
very large, presume that the roots will extend but 
little depth, you are greatly mistaken. I have 
seen the roots of strawberries extend five feet 
down in arich deep soil; and those plants bore 
a crop of fruit five times as large, and twice as 
handsome and good, as the common product of a 
soil only one foot deep. 

And this reminds me of a capital instance of 
strawberry delusion, which most of your readers 
doubtless know something about, but which many 
even yet do not, perhaps, fully understand. I 
mean the history of the “ Washington Alpine 
Strawberry,” which Mr. Stoddart, of Western 
New York, advertised, and sold a great many 
dollars’ worth of, some four or five years ago.— 
Mr. Stoddart, I believe, was quite honest in the 
transaction ; and yet the whole public were com- 
pletely deluded by the “ Washington Alpine,” 
which was nothing but the old Alpine or Monthly 
Strawberry. The long and short of the matter 
was, that Mr. Stoddart had a corner of his garden 
which was made ground—a rich, deep, moist soil, 
(I think it had been an old bog, or bit of alluvial, 
afterwards filled up,) not less than eight or ten 
feet deep. Mr. Stoddart had raised some seed- 
ling Alpines, (which, so far as I know, always 
come the same from the seed ;) he had, by lucky 
chance, planted them in this corner of his garden, 
where the soil was so unusually rich and deep.— 
There they grew so finely, and bore such enor- 
mous crops, that his neighbors could scarcely 
credit their senses. The story of the miraculous 
crop got into the papers. People came to see 
with their own eyes. In short, they bought and 
carried away the “ Washington Alpines,” at ex- 
travagant prices, with the full conviction that 
“seeing is believing,” and that such strawberries 
were never before grown, gazed on, or tasted.— 
Well, great was their surprise to find, on planting 
and cultivating the “ Washington Alpines,” that 
there was nothing new or wonderful about them ; 


jand that, in fact, they all dwindled down to the 
| old-fashioned Alpine Strawberry. 


Mr. Stoddart, 


Has also been with us in the far West. Last} naturally enough, now has as many hard names 
season it done us considerable damage, and this| bestowed on him for the fancied deception, as he 


season still more. 
the apple trees of both leaves and truit. 


It entirely stripped many of had before had hard dollars for really great crops. 
It was) And yet, Mr. Stoddart sold his plants in good 


also accompanied with the same green worm | faith, and was probably as much deluded as the 


spoken of by G. L. M. of Logan Co., O. 


I have| buyers. 


The whole secret of his unheard of 
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crops, and the large size of his fruit, lay in the | 
depth and richness of his soil ; and as none of his 
customers had, like him, a rich ten feet mould to 
grow giants in, they had no “ Washington Al- 
pines.” | 
The “moral” your readers are to draw out of 
this digression is, that they cannot well make | 
their soil too deep for the strawberry. Perhaps 
they cannot afford to make it three feet deep, | 
which is the right depth for an extra fine crop ;| 
but, at all events, they can make it two feet deep. | 
And now, a word as to manuring it. | 
It is all very well to talk about composts and 
“well-rotted manure.” The real truth is, that in| 
our careless country, not one gardener in a hund- 
red has such things ready for use at the moment | 
he wants to prepare his strawberry patch. What 
people have at hand, from one end of the country | 
to the other, is fresh stable or barn yard manure ; 
and the question is, how to use that to the best 
advantage. | 
The true way to do this, is to throw out the 
soil where your beds are to be made two feet | 
deep. Fill up the bottom eight inches or a foot 
deep with fresh stable manure, mixed with the 
litter, treading it down firmly. Then cover this 
with two-thirds of the soil thrown out, rejecting | 
the worst part of it. This will raise the bed four) 
inches above the surface; and as it will settle| 
about four inches, it will be about level after it is| 
settled. 
This is all the preparation which I give my 
soil, and it is all that any soil of fair quality 
needs; only that I would much prefer to have it| 
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The Buckeye Corn Shock Binder. 


Our farmer neighbor, Hiram Harris of this county, 
promulgated this useful little invention of his, through 
the Ohio Cultivator, a year ago, since which time a 
great many farmers, to our certain knowledge, have 
availed themselves of a free patent, to construct a 
Binder for their own use. The cut above shows the 
original and simplest form of the Binder. The mode 
of using itis this: The stalks being cut near the 
ground, are gathered into shocks in the usual way, 
and the binder proceeds with his implement to thrust 
the spindle through the centre of the shock, at the 
height where he wishes to put on the band, the slack 
rope, E, is carried around the shock and fastened at 


| D, then by turning the handle, B, the rope winds up 


on the butt of the spindle, and when the shock is 
drawn tight enough, a band is fastened around it, and 
the rope unhooked and taken off. This obviates the 
dirty job of hugging the shock in arms, and also fixes 
it much firmer than it can otherwise be done, so that 
it will stand nicely all winter. 

Several improvements have been suggested to the 


three feet deep than two feet, and to have sixteen original Binder. Mr. Ryan of Union Co., has sent 
inches of stable manure and litter at the bottom) us a specimen, that has a set latch in the cross bar, 





than eight, though the latter brings heavy crops 
in a good soil. 

You may put out your plants in August [Sept. 
in Ohio,] or April. The only difference is, that 
if planted in August, you may lose half of them 
by the heat and drought, unless it is a rainy sea- 
son; while, in April, you are certain not to lose 
a single plant, unless it is unsound when you 
transplant it. 


To my mind, there is no way of growing straw-| 


berries so complete as in beds three and a half 
feet wide, with three rows in each—the plants in 
the rows kept clipped of their runners, and the 
ground between the rows nicely covered with 
straw all the year round. The largest and finest 
fruit is obtained in this way, and the beds them- 
selves will last many years ; while, if they are al- 
lowed to cover the bed, you can, at the most, ex- 
pect only two crops, and, generally, the fruit is of 
little or no value after the first crop.— Hort. 
a eentiet~ a 

Save your own Seeps.—If you want to know 
what seeds you plant, be sure to save them your- 
selves, and then you will be sure of having seeds 
when you want them. The earliest and best plants 
should be set apart for seeds. All vegetables and 
flowers can be very much improved by saving the 
best for seeds. 


to keep the rope from unwinding while the band is 

put on. Others have hitched the return end of the 
rope to the butt of the spindle, after passing it thro’ 
an eye at D, the same as C, by which a more rapid 
twist is obtained, and all seem highly pleased with 
the Buckeye Corn Shock Binder. 


| 





Preparing Land for Vineyard. 


Ep. O. CuLtivaror :—I want some informa- 
tion about a small vineyard I wish to plant next 
spring. I am ona new place, just in the woods, 
and I do not want to wait the usual time to rot 
out stumps before I plant my vines. 


I want, too, 
an orchard. 


This part of Ky. is not like Bour- 
bon, Fayette, ete., but high up on the dividing 
land between Cumberland and Green River, just 
equi-distant from either, with a sandy soil, liter- 
,ally covered with bushes and small trees. We 
|have cleared ten acres, but what a job! We feel 
‘sure that our soil, climate and good elevation 
(1300 feet) will be very favorable to grapes and 
fruit. Three varieties of fox grapes grow thro’- 
out our woods. 

| I wish to lay off just one acre, and commence 
‘now and have it ready for next spring, loose at 
least three feet in depth, without root or stump. 
| How would you do it? Would you grub up the 
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trees, or cut them down and pull up the stumps ? | strip off the outer husks, leaving a thin covering on 


I shall plant mainly the Catawba, but experiment 
on a small scale with my native grapes. 
Very respectfully, &e., 

Russell Springs, Ky. W.S. PATTERSON. 

Remarks.—To make the ground loose and rich 
three feet in depth, is undoubtedly the true way to 
prepare it for a durable and thrifty vineyard ; but if 
the simple clearing of the ground makes the owner 
exclaim, “ what a job !” we fear he will become ut- 
terly dishearteded when he comes to see the amount 
of labor this three feet tillage will require. But the 
promise is to him who perseveres unto the end ; and 
friend Patterson writes like a man who has counted 
the cost, and is bound to succeed. As to the best 
mode of getting out the stumps, we apprehend it will 
make but little difference in the amount of digging, 
whether the trees are first cut off, and the stumps 
grubbed afterwards, or the trees grubbed without be- 





the ears, put the ears in a hot stove or oven for ten 
or fifteen minutes, until the milk in the grain was 
set, then strip off the rest of the husk, slice off the 
kernels, and set them in shallow pans to dry. When 
dried, put them in bags and hang in a dry place till 
wanted foruse. We like this plan better than scald- 
ing the ears in hot water before taking off the grain. 
nga Ren 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Lecture to and of the Press, 
In which Aunt Fanny discourseth of Doctors and 
Doctrines, Mothers, Fathers, Learning, Cook- 
ing, Big Philosophy and the Feminine Mille- 


nium. 





Well, here are half a dozen agricultural peri- 
odicals at my elbow, coming weekly, semi-monthly 
and monthly, to instruct and amuse, to enlighten 


and elevate. Surely, one should grow wise, and 


ing cut off—inasmuch as the ground all has to be| in the multitude of counsel there is safety, at least 
dug (trenched”) three feet in depth. Our plan|S® S@ys an old saw ; and who shall decide when 


would be, first to get the trees and bushes out of the 
way, then set a small army of Dutch or Irish labor- 
ers at the spade work. 


But if the soil is at all poor, as well as sandy, we | 


would not attempt to make a vineyard on it at all. 


| doctors disagree, is another; and there is a mighty 


deal of disagreement among these agricultural 
doctors, sometimes. But upon one thing they all 
seem to agree, and that is upon the subject of the 
necessity of bettering the world, by enforcing a 


higher development, mentally, morally and phys- 


At any rate we would first consult some of the grape |ically, upon the mothers of mankind. 


savans on this point. M. B. B. 


Home Miscellany, 


Green Corn for Winter. 


This has been a great season for putting up the 
earlier fruits for next winter. It is also a great sea- 
son for green corn,—and those prudent housekeepers 
who would like to set a savory dish upon their win- 
ter table, should not neglect to prepare a good bag 
of sweet corn for this purpose. We see by the pa- 
pers that a Mr. Rowe of Lancaster, Pa., has patented 
a process for saving green corn on the cob, which is 


reported to be very nice. This is what Mr. Rowe 
claims : 





“ What I claim as my discovery and invention, 
is the new art and process of preserving green 
corn in the ear, by extracting the pith or heart of 
the cob, and seasoning and drying the inside of 
the cob as rapidly as the outside, for preserving 
the virtues and juice of the grain, and preventing 
the collection of mould or corruption, as herein 
described, and for the purposes set forth.” 

We should not want to rob Mr. Rowe of any thing 
that belongs to him, and it may be that he has an 
exclusive right to put up corn in this way, but it 
seems to us that any body else can do the same 
thing, as well as they know how, and we hope farm- 
ers will try the experiment. 

Our way of preparing corn for winter, has been to 








One paper gives us a long homily about the 
duties of mothers, and their almost omnipotent 
power in training the young sprouts that gather 
round the foot of the parent stock, as if it were 
the easiest thing in the world for a woman to do 
all that is required. I read and think of the far- 
mers’ wives who have to attend to cooking, wash- 
ing, sewing, knitting, who can’t get a moments 
time to cultivate either head or heart, whose whole 
life is a drive, and whose children are the things 
put off, or set aside. If a man drinks, “ mothers 
ought to have taught him better ”—if he swears, 
steals or murders, the world shakes its head and 
mutters something about “mothers.” Bless us, 
good world! there are fathers in this land of ours 
—do talk to them a little; do ask them, Messrs. 
Editors, if they won’t help the mothers, and just 
hint to them that if they would not drink, smoke, 
chew, swear, ete., and by so doing worry and 
wound, it might be that mothers would do a no- 
bler and better work. Ah me! it is hard to keep 
building up all the while, for some body else to 
pull down. Now fathers, just try one year to be 
good, just as good as you can,—make all the 
household fixtures as convenient as your means 
and your time will allow, look pleasant when you 
come home, nurse baby, talk to Johnny, help Nat 
with his arithmetic, and then read to wife while 
she darns the socks, or patches the pants, or puts 
baby to sleep. Just try the experiment, and see 
how it will work. 

Another paper talks long and well, too, about 
the necessity of mental cultivation for women ; 
tells what we ought to do, and what we ought to 
be, but don’t tell us how we are to get at it. We 








~ 


are to regenerate the world, with our vigor of 
thought and intellectual endowment; study and 
think, and think and study, is the ery. Fill your 
brains to the brim, or rather fill your skull with 
brains, and for what ! 

The next paragraph will talk wisely and beau- 
tifully about the power and influence of a wife 
that can cook a good dinner. Like the orator at 
a county fair: “ There was no place where wo- 
man’s power was so concentrated, and went so 
near the heart, as when with willing spirit and 
ready hand, she had set before her waiting house- 
hold a good dinner.” As if any body could not 
cook! Some of the silliest women I ever saw 
were good cooks. I think, when I read such 
things, of my friend, Mrs. Plympton, who talks 
three languages, paints, draws, embroiders, plays 
the piano and guitar, dances like a fairy, and 
sings like a nightingale—that is, she could once— 
could talk chemistry with Agassis, and astronomy 
with Mitchell, and understood history like a Peter 
Parley; but she married Mr. Plymptom, a great 
“lump of a husband,” who had graduated at Yale, 
was ground through a law school, and came out a 
solicitor. She believed in Washington Irving's 
doctrine, that a wife must be highly intellectual, 
to keep a husband’s love, and with Horace Mann, 
that every woman should be a good housekeeper. 
So she cooks and patches and mends, and mends 
and patches and cooks—he don’t need any thing 
else. But she never talks Greek or Latin, plays 
the piano, paints a landscape, or gives a hint that 
she has been to Rome. She has only written a 
book about pickles and preserves, pies and pud- 
dings, roasts and toasts, and all such things. 

Who ever heard a man advised to be moral 
and good, because he was to be a father some | 
day ¢ to educate, refine and elevate his nature, 
because he would be husband and parent? to be 
physically strong, because he was to be husband, 
father, and farmer or mechanic’ Never. Man 
is asked to be bold and strong, and brave and 
true, for his own soul’s sake; to educate and cul- 
tivate every talent and faculty, because it is duty 
for himself, first, and for the world afterward ; to 
be all he can, and trust circumstances to put all | 
hiv powers to use. 

Till well the soil, and it will be the better for | 
it, whether it is to raise cabbage or corn. Let us} 
have the same instruction, good friends, that we | 
develop ourselves for ourselves and for the world, | 
cultivating to the utmost head, heart and hand, 
till we are fitted to fill every place that may re-| 
quire us, whether it be like Mrs. Patton, to guide | 
ships over the sea, or Florence Nightingale, to| 
bind up the bruises of war, like Jenny Lind, to} 
sing the world into harmony, or Sarah Pellet, to! 
preach temperance in the placers and mines of| 
California, or Rebecca Janney, to lead the con-| 
victs of the Ohio Penitentiary in the ways of truth | 
and right,—cook or no cook, housekeeper or no | 
housekeeper, wife or no wife, mother or no moth-| 


| 
er. We want cultivation, ee en 
in mind and body, and no matter what our lot, we 


are the better for it. We want good cooks, good 
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housekeepers, but most of all, we want sensible 
women, women with more than one idea, women 
who can think beyond the cook stove and the 
wardrobe, that understand the needs of humanity 
sufficiently to lay down a foundation in every 
child’s heart, broad enough for all the best inter- 
ests of life to stand upon. 

I wish our agricultural papers would take this 
view of the subject, and insist that women should 
be women, and fit themselves for any emergency 
of life. It is from their ranks we of the city must 


draw, to supply the waste of fashion and folly, of 


effeminised weakness and refined imbecility. Let 

them be educated, then, not in schools simply, but 

in society, to fill their place grandly and nobly, 

and all classes will soon feel the upward tendency 

of their influence. Fk. D. Gace. 
— 

To make Cream Cueese.—The following are 
Take a quart of cream, or, if not 
desired very rich, add thereto one pint of new 
milk; warm it in hot water till it is about the 
heat of milk from the cow, add a small quantity 
of rennet, (a tablespoontul is sufficient,) let it 
stand till thick, then break it slightly with a 
spoon, and place it in the frame in which you 
have previously put a fine canvas cloth; press it 
slightly with a weight; let it stand a few hours, 
then put a finer cloth in the frame ; a little pow- 
dered salt may be put over the cloth. It will be 
fit for use in a day or two. 

Another Method.—If cream is searce, so that a 
suflicient quantity cannot be had at once, take a 
fine canvas bag, and pour as much cream as you 
may happen to have into it, adding additional 
small quantities twice a day, and from its becom- 
ing naturally sour, the thin part will drain through 
the canvas, and the remainder will prove an ex- 
cellent cheese. If one quart of cream can be 
had at once, and poured into a fine canvas bag, 
it will make a nice sized cheese, and of course 
equally good as those made by several small quan- 
tities added at convenient intervals. The cheeses 
made in this way are not fit for use so soon as 
those made with rennet.— Gardener's Chronicle. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Child’s Garden. 


two recipes : 


Beneath the budding lilacs 
A little maiden sighed— 
The first flower in her garden 


That very morn had died ; 


A primrose tuft transplanted, 
And watered every day, 

One yellow bud had opened, 
And then it pined away. 


I thought, as that child’s sorrow 
Rose wailing on the air, 
My heart gave forth an echo, 


Long bound in silence there. 


For, though time brings us roses, 
And golden fruit beside, 

We've all some desert garden 
Where life’s first primrose died. 


Summit Co., Aug., 1857. CRLESTA C, GROVR 
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Letter from Mary. 


Lapres’ PARLOR AT A RAILROAD STATION. 
. 


One sees queer things in traveling, sometimes 
—sudden revealings of character, that betray 
more of the real disposition and true inner life, 
than years of acquaintance would discover thro’ 
the gloss of society. 

The crowded train stopped at the —— depot, 
and its freight of dusty and travel-worn passen- 
gers poured from the doors, gladly springing down 
from the steps, and surveying the spacious station 
house with a sense of relief from the suffocating 
atmosphere they had left. 

The Ladies’ Parlor was fast filling, where bon- 
nets and dusters were thrown off, and cold water 
applied to heated and dusty faces, and tangled 
hair made glossy and smooth. The door was 
constantly being opened and shut by ladies going 
in and out to supper, and gentlemen bringing in 
their wives and fretful little ones to be cooled and 
rested before proceeding on their journey. 

“Shut that door,” spoke up a little snappish 
voice, “ shut that door, I say.” 

The door was closed by some one near, and 
when all eyes turned to the speaker, they rested 
on a little, pale woman, who affected a certain air 
of contempt for every thing about her. Not only 
were her bonnet and cape laid aside, but her dress 
also, and she stood by the wash-fount, making a 
very useless display of embroidery with a gold 
fastening ! 

The door knob turned, and an elderly lady en- 
tered, followed by her husband, who stopped a 
moment at the entrance to make some arrange- 
ments relative to their journey. 


“ No place for men, in here !” called the little | 
“Girl, go lock that door this 


sharp voice. 
minute !” 

“But the “girl” addressed merely closed it 
with a very flushed face, and returned to her 
work. 

“My husband is not used to traveling,” re- 
marked the elderly lady, “ though he did not no- 
tice you, and would not, if you were less clothed 
than you are. Iam quite mistaken,” she added, 
impressively, “if this room was designed for a 
bed room !” 

A significant look passed round the room, and 
the little fidget, taking a comb and brush, retreat- 
ed to a corner and commenced combing her hair, 
in full range of two windows, one of which opened 
upon the platform, where gentlemen were smok- 
ing and chatting as they passed up and down 
constantly. 

“ Kate, are you ready!” and a handsome face 
ventured within the door. 

“Soon as Willie’s curls are finished,” was the 
cheerful reply ; and the young wife spoke sooth- 
ingly to the restless little fellow. 

“ Hold still just a minute, Willie dear; papa’ s 
waiting in the hall to take us to supper.” 

“Such impudence !” muttered the little wo- 
man. “ No respect for ladies.” 
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| Down went the brush and comb upon the chair, 
vas that part of the toilet was completed, and the 
“lily white” patted profusely over face, neck and 
shoulders. Then the dress was put on, which 
was of plain black, closely fitting, high in the 
neck at the back, but sloping before, far down 
where the hooks and eyes ought to be, and fash- 
ioned in a style far more attractive than modest 
to some eyes. The duster with the same low 
neck was fastened with a showy breastpin, a lit- 
tle black bonnet, and deep mourning veil, thrown 
carelessly back, finished her preparations, and 
she tripped lightly out of our sight, away to the 
dining hall. 

The first that broke the silence was the elderly 
lady, whose good sound sense looked right out of 
her face : 

“What a libel upon modesty! It will be a 
pity if the pert young men at the table do not 
cast admiring glances on that which she has taken 
so much pains to expose.” 

A prim, straight lady, who had been a silent 
spectator to all, remarked decidedly : 

“ She’s some simple young widow, you may de- 
pend,—that’s just my opinion of her.” 

The little waiting maid, who had not forgotten 
her insolent commands, said timidly : 

“ Shure, and it was meself that asked her if I 
should lower the shade, because the young gin- 
tlemen at the office could see her, but she only 
looked at me scornful-like, and tould me to hand 
her the brush.” 

The shrill whistle broke up our observations, 
but we thought of Burns’ words, as we hurried to 
the waiting train: 


§* Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
| To see ourselves as others see us.” 
CuLtivator Mary. 
Cambridge, Mass., Aug., 1857. 
| . steer UU 

Lire tn Deatu.—To die is only to put on the 
ring of shepherd Gyges, and grow invisible to 
grosser sense. Wedded with a ring at first and 
last, so are we married unto Death. 

We found a coffin on a mulberry tree, the oth- 
er day—at once a coffin and a shroud. Silver- 
|tinted, and spotted with a grain or two of gold, of 
gold untarnished by the winter storms, it had 
swayed with the swaying limb whereto it clung ; 
the leaves fell, and after them the snows, the 
boughs were birdless, great sails of ships were 
rent, even as the temple veil, but that shroud was 
seamless as the garment of the Lord. 
| We broke away the branch, and bore away the 
hearse of mulberry and the golden shroud. In 
our window looking towards the south, there will 
surely be a resurrection by and by, and some 
pleasant summer morning, a little book of two il- 
iluminated leaves, painted and gilded, and damp 
with the imprint of God, shall gently open and 
close in the sunshine—an articulate dissyllable of 
life. Out of the cold comes beauty, out of the 
|cloud the morning, and immortality grows impa- 
jtient of the shroud—B. F. Tay or, Chicago 
Journal. 


| 
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— | HGTOR... .cccscccee vs QROME oiccs cree cvccesvecces *  6—8, 
. | Bro ‘ Bt. cece ‘ cece eeeers . i—9 
Onto CuLTiIvaTorR Orricg, Aug. 29, 1857. een - nee — hehe ‘ a 
The Produce Market is still unsettled. The yield of wheat on | Lorain. .....+s0+eeeee- BB 9T6S 060. ccocconccveccece <s 66, 
= ’ DO on oad <keenceues Port Clinton ........0 coos § = G8, 
threshing, at the South and South-west, is quite up to reasona- | Willian 6 Bryan “« 68 
ble anticipation, and a large surplus is counted on. In the north | Montgomery...... ... Dayton mae" 6—8., 
and north-east counties of Ohio and beyond, the yield is found to | Mahoning. .....+.+6. -Cantield ......ee0eee eres % 6—8. 
1. | Summit, ...ccccccsevced Akron, ceeseses weccecce _ i—9. 
be less than fair. The corn crop is making great strides to close | 2, aaa Viffin “ 7g 
the gap between roasting ears and frost. We give a few quota- | Ross................. \ Chillicothe. ...........000. : 7—9. 
tions: Clark ..coccccsecssoces ~pringfield ......ccccccere “7-9. 
PGE sicvcvesewnceee OB iin cata nnn sends “7-9. 
NEW YORK, Aug. 25.—Gratin—The inquiry for Wheat is fair, | Delaware.............+ Delaware, Nee SHOeesee «5-9. 
but, with large arrivals, prices are 3@4c lower, and unsettled; | licking....... exeuntes oe en “os 78, 
choice White is not plenty, and this commands extreme rates ; W000, .cevccccesens .Bowling Green .... ..seees “78. 
the sales are 23,000 bush. red Southern at $1 45@1 51 ; 3,200 bu. | Henry .. ccie cance oxo d RO eaten: perateril on oad “s FG, 
handsome white Georgia at $1 75; 3,500 bush. red Delaware on | Washington...........Marietta......... cosecoces Faun, 
private terms ; and 2,500 bush. new white Ohio at $1 60. Rye is | Champaign TTTT TTT TT Urbana.....cccccccccccee. ‘* 13-—16. 
quiet, and is plenty at 90@93c. Barley is in moderate request, | Jetferson,...........++ PO Oe « 14—16 
and is nominal at $130@140. Oats are in fair demand at 40:@50c | Carroll................ ROTO. cavicccsccesdes “ 14—16 
for New Jersey, 57:@60c for State, and 61/@63c for Western.— | Coshocton ....-++0++. COShOCtOMn .....ceeeececees ‘“ 14—16 
Corn is in good demand, for the East and home trade, and is less | Preble ............-.+- PNG sé wie we nwewe “ “ 14—16 
plenty, and better; sales of 43,000 bush. at 84(@85c for Western | Fairfield ...........- Lancaster... 1.0. ceccccee “  15—17. 
Mixed, and 90c for Southern Yellow. oS ee ee BUCYTUS . .cccccccccccces - * 15—16, 


Woo. —Native Fleece and Pulled Wools are in moderate re- 
quest, and prices rule firmly ; the demand, however, is not very 
animate, but stocks are so light as to make most holders indiffer- 
ent sellers at present, unless at extreme rates, which many of 
the Woolen producers are reluctant to pay. Common to choice 
Saxony Fleece may be quoted from 42 to 60 cts., and No. 1 to ex- 
tra Country Pulled from 35c to 50c. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 28.—Live Stocx—Receipts for the past 
week have been better, but prices rule for stock as previously 
quoted, say $2 75 for rough to $4 50 for the best beef in market. 
No choice cattle have been offered. Sheep remain at old quota- 
tions, say $1 25@3 25 per head. Receipts of Hogs fair at $6 50, 
which seems to be the established rate. Some inferior Hogs 
have been sold as low as $625. No particular change to note at 
Drover’s Inn Yards, Covington. The time is rapidly approach- 
ing. however, when a decided change for the better will take 
place at the Brighton markets. 


Horse Market.—Sales for the week amount to 150. The de- 
mand has been brisk with some Southern buyers in town, who 
give good prices. Some very fair lots of excellent stock have 
been taken for the South at $200 ® head. As the fall season ap- 
proaches, the market manifests a very decided improvement, and 
it is believed that an unusual quantity of good stock will find sale 
here during the next six months.—Cin. Com. 
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